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eastern world. For nearly a century before Drake's vessel touched
at Cape point or anchored at Table Bay, the passage by the Cape
and the commerce with the east were monopolized by the Por-
tuguese. At that period, Bushmen ranged over the lands, and
by the banks of the Keiskamma, the elephant, and the Briede
Berg River, hyenas and wolves, made their lairs. At present,
Cape Town presents a pleasing appearance. Its parallel streets,
watered and intersected by numerous canals, its churches
and chapels, its Exchange and its Observatory, its public library
and its botanic and horticultural gardens, its theatres and
places of public amusements, place it in the rank of cities not
much inferior to Marseilles or Lyons. On the nceadows and
pasture-lands ^ at the foot of the great table which had once
owned the tiger or the wolf for its denizens, Merino sheep,
not much inferior to the Coteswold breed, might now be seen
to be pasturing; and on once arid or barren plains might
be seen promising fields and broad corn-lands. The energy of its
settlers led them to develop the mineral resources of the country.
The gold washings in the basin of the Orange River, and the
copper mines of the country, have been a source of profit to the
proprietors, as well as a source of gain to the colony.

The crew of the vessel commanded by Drake found that the
navigation of the Cape of Good Hope was not so dangerous,
the seas round the Cape not so tempestuous, as they had im-
agined. They set sail after making themselves acquainted
with the country; and after a voyage which was protractel
over a space of two years and ten months, they had the
good fortune of anchoring safely in Plymouth Sound.

Earely had the Sound presented a scene of so much sfcirriag
interest as when Drake's vessel anchored there from its voyage
round the world. The news rapidly spread of his return* The
elevated esplanade of the Hoe then, as now the favourite promen-
ade of the towns-people, was lined with people who thronged to
see the vessel which had sailed round the world, a vessel which
was commanded by a man who had so well distinguished him-
self as a daring and successful seaman. As the ship lay anchored
in the Sound with the ripplets glittering and glancing in the
sunbeams, and as curious eyes surveyed or scanned the crew
who had braved so many dangers, a feeling of pride might have
been excused in its commander. For in an age distinguished
for the fame of its great naval captains, men like Sir Hugh
Willoughby, Martin Frobisher, Davis, and Sir John Hawkins,
Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir Humfrey Gilbert, and Sir Richard